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Those who keep hogs should make ita study to keep 
them as cheap and as economical as a just regard to 
the comfort of the animal and profit to the owner will 
admit. It is the opinion of Mr. Phinney of Lexington, 
Mass. who heeps a large number of hogs, and has paid 
much attention to the modé of keeping them economi- 
cally, that a pig made fat when young and kept lat un- 
\il it is eighteen months old or two years old, wili not 
be so large nor weigh so much as one that is kept in 
what is called ** good growing trim,"’ and then fatted 
fur a month or two previous to his being killed. This| 
accords with the experience of many farmers with 
whom we have conversed. The hog is almost “ om- 
nivorous,’’ thatis, he will eat almost every thing, and 
he is therefore easily keptin good store order. Mr. Eli 
C, Frost states in the Albany Cultivator of Julv last 
that he ‘* kept twenty-four shoats last winter, at an ex- 
pense of twenty cents per day, (less than a cent per 
head) in the following manner. [ put them in four 
pens (too many ina pen will not do well,) and fed 
them ten pounds of hay, half a bushel of potatoes, and 
four quarts of carn meal, daily, and never had hogs 
winter better. I cut my bay fine, boiled it with plenty 
of water, in one kettle; my potatoes I boiled in the 
other kettle, pounded them fine, mixed them with the 
hay and meal in a tub which I kept in the vat and let 
it stand over night when it will have fermented.”’ 

Those who have a convenient piggery might adopt 
this course and see how it willanswer. We doubt not 
thatit will be excellent diet for them. Those who 
have an abundance of potatoes and other roots may 
perhaps keep them still more economically. ; 


~ YAT 
SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 

We sometime ago, underthis head, made some re- 
marks in regard to the change of feeling at the South, 
respecting a “ judicious tariff’? on certain articles, 
which do not now pay any duty, or but very little ; 
such as silk, wines, &e., which may be considered ar- 





| The tobacco planters are getting their “* blood up’”’ and 
the following from the American Farmer shows what 


modification of the tariff system and we trust the dif- 


and act with more union on a subject of such vital in- 
interest, to every son and daughter of the nation. 


Tue Baxu 1s 1n Morion.—The Tobacco Planters 
are on the gut vive—to speak in plain English on the 
look out. ‘Their interest in Congress, if zealously 
combined, is strong enough to make itself be under- 
stood—and if not strong enough in numbers, let it log- 
roll as a jast resort with some other that can make it 
80. 
The Planters of Charles County, Md., were to have 
held a meeting yesterday forthe appointment or del- 
egates to the convention, 

The proceedings of meeting in Dinwiddie, Va., 
will be found below, with some introductory remarks 
from the National Intelligencer. The Lynchburg 
Virginian, alluding to the proceedings of this meeting, 
and remarking on the onerous duties levied on our 
Tobacco, by foreign powers, observes: 

“Other nations are dépressing our productive inter- 
ests by monopolies and onerous restrictions. In re- 
ciprocity for all which we have pursued the most lib- 
eral policy—the luxuries of foreign lands have enter- 
ed our country almost duty free. We should no long- 
er submit to these oppressive duties. It is time for us 
o obtain thair repeal, or counteract them by similar 
testrictions, If we cannot by ourexample induce 
other nations to adopt the enlightened policy we have 
pursued, why we have no alternative left but to try 
the retaliatory system.” 


oan 
CAST IRON RAILWAYS---CAST IRON AN- 
CHORS PROPOSED. 

We see by the Gardiner Spectator that cast iron has 
been used in Pennsylvania for railways and found to 
answer perfectly well. There can be no doubt that 
in a southern climate, if not made of too great length, 
they would be better than wrought iron, inasmuch as 
they are harder and will wear tonger. But where 
there is any danger arising from the sills being dis- 
placed by frost (and there is not much any where) or 
where the frost is very sévere it is possible they may 
not do so well because they will be rendered more 





ticles of luxury, and not of necessity. We were not 
aw are of treading on the political toes of either party 
but itso fell out that we received sundry hearty 
wcks, from individuals belonging to both of them. 

So mote it be, gentlemen; we have always beet. 
used to *‘ more kicks than coppers’ from our youth up, 
and this getting a thump from both sides of the way, 
‘Ss pretty sure proof that we are in the right. At any 
rate, one thing iscertain, and you may all pout and 
make wry faces as long as you please, about it. You 
must have a tariff, and a pretty strong one too, or you 
must support your government by a direct tax. Now 
which do you like best? When the last tariff was 2 
capted, certain articles were adm‘tted almost or quite 
Cuty free, because it was alledged that they could not 
be produced in this country. Among them as we be- 
inser tee silks. Since that period the exper- 
mente een pretty thoroughly tried and it has been 
Pe we can produce silk here wiih ease, but the 
wih dike ret labor being so much cheaper 
oa eee, Pad us, can sell cheaper than we 
thi ight ase - mee market. Very well, 
wuaghs Ne would meet us on reciprocal 
tees. ik is, ur produce, or some of it, duty 

ut this, they decline doing. The song with 


brittle thereby. Those used in Pennsylvania were a- 
bout six feet long. The use of cast iron for many 

urposes has been found to be better than wrought i- 
ron,and it has by consequence been applied to many 
things which it was once thought to be unfit for. Who 
would have tho’t some years since,that cast iron cranks 
for sawmills would have been preferable to wrought 
iron? Who would have thought in former days, that 
a cast iron plough would ever be used, and even pre- 
ferred for turning over the furrow ? and why may not 
cast iron be used for anchors? We suspect, for we 
are no seaman—that it is the weight of the metal nine 
times in ten that holds the vessel, and not the hooking 
of the flukes in the mud. And if it were, would not, 
or could not they be made strong enough for this pur- 
pose? It is possible that such may have been used— 
if not, and they are found to answer the purpose, they 
will be found to be more economical than wrought i- 
ron—not only because the first cost will be less, but 
because they will withstand the action of se water 
better. 

But to return to cast iron railways in a cold and 
frosty country. The experiment may be easily tried 
upon the Bangor and Oldtown railroad. If they will 
stand a Penobscot winter,they will answer any where in 





tk 
“em, '§—Free tvade for us, and heavy duties for you. 


the Union, We propose the experiment to the Ban- 


igor Mechanic Association. If this species of iron 
should come into general use, it might be the means of 
they mean todo. There will probably be, ere long, a | calling into profitable use a great amount of the iron 
‘ore that is now quietly slumbering in our soil. The 


| ferent interests of the South and the North, will meet) good people of Houlton and of Aroostook may set 


smelting furnaces to smoking, and manufacture iron 
for roads to enable them to send their articles of pro- 
duce, lumber and manufactures to the seaboard with- 
out being indebted to John Bull for a right to paddle 
down the St. John toa market. It is probable that 
the vast deposites of iron in that regien, were put 
there by Divine Providence to call into action the en- 
terprise of the people, and furnish them with means 
to profit by the improvements of the day. At any 
rate they might do it, and probably will do it, before 
many years pass away. 


eo 
MANURES AND THEIR APPLICATION, 


Flesh of all kinds is strong and valuable manure—it 
operates rapidly when buried in the field, and in the 
compost heap it contributes more richness than almost 
any substance which we are in the habit of using. Al! 
kinds of oil, fat, blood and offal of animals are exceed- 
ingly powerful, and none of these should be iost.—At 
this season of the year, when farmers kill their hogs 
and cattle this offal, &c. should all be covered in the 
compost heap. Hogs, brustles, hair, tanners’ waste, 
and shavings may often be collected in great quanti- 
ties. 

Fish were formerly used in many places near the 
seacoast for manure, but the practice is now discon- 
tinued—two alewives were placed in acorn or pota- 
toe hill, and nothing else was applied. In a course of 
years it was discovered that this mauvuring impoverish- 
ed the soil, and some thought it brought a curse upon 
it on account of the misapplication of what was pro- 
videntially intended for food. 

The truth is, a smal! mess of manure of any kind 
put in the hill only, for the raising of exhausting crops, 
will impoverish all kinds of‘soil, for 1t creates a greater 
draft in the roots where it is apptied, and shoots them 
out in search of food in places not artificially supplied 
with enriching matter—a rank growth of stalks in the 
hill requiring more to nourish them than a small 
growth. Had these fish been put in the compost heap 
andthen spread over the ground and covered, the 
effect would have been different. 

We see the powerful effect of matters of an oily 
nature when we witness the operation of wool waste 
on grass lands. No animal manure, or excrement of 
animals is known to be half equal to it. Itis true 
some animal manure is usnally found in wool waste, 
but the extraordinary effects of this manure mnst be 
principally owing to the animal oil in the wool. Large 
quantities of .his matter may be found at woolen and 
carpet factories, and farmers who can will to procure 
it at considerable cost. It should always be put into 
the compos: heap and mixed with sand or loam before 
it is carted on to the mowing land. 


HORSE STABLE MANURE. 


We rank this next to ail, fat, flesh of different kinds, 
and offal. No manure will bold on longer than 
this, and when it ss properly managed there is no 
difficulty in bringing it to operateearly. Yet in many 
places horse manure is not highly valued. The rea- 
son of this is it is either suffered to lie in a heap and 
to heat to much, turning white like the ashes of walnut 
wood after all the snbstance is conswmed—or it is 
suffered to lie scattered abroad until its goodnees has 
nearly all evavorated. 

We have known many farmers who were very care- 
ful to make the most of their hog manure, yet they 
would have less than two cart loads annually from the 
horse stabie. When this manure is thrown out of the 
stable it should be immediately mixed with something 





that requires to be heated, Peat muck, soil of almost 
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_ pay a handsome profit at the end of a few years, be- 


; at 6 cents, $1 08 
Merino Lambs do. . do. 20 1 20 
Bakewell do, do. 30 1 80 
Cotswold do. do. 60 3 60 
Southdown do. do. 50 3 00 

In the second place, their wool 
Saxon Fleece weighirg 3 lbs. at 40 cents $1 20 
Merino do. 2 31 93 
Bakewell do. 5 20 1 00 
Cotswold do. I0 24 2 50 
Southdown. do. 5 31 1 55 
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any kind may be used; these will keep the horse 
mauure from heating too much and washing away. 
But a sull better mode isto keep the horse standing 
on bis magere, This cannot be prateiced in large 
tavern stables, but in niost private @gtablisinent there 
‘a no difficulty in it; and both m winter and sommer 
a horse may be kept much more comfortable than in 
any other manure. 

The horse stable should have no floor—and where 
the ground will admit of it the horse should be kept 
in the barn cellar, or where be may be partially under 
ground. Here he is warmer in winter and cvoler in 
summer than when he is wholly above ground; the 
flies pester him less—they will not trouble bim im the 
least if the stable is darkened, as it may be—withvnt 
a floor, he stands on his manure, well covered daily 
with diter—and here his hoofs are never known to 
crack, and the horse never becomes lame on account 
of fever in his feet, arising from the dryness of a 
floor, Here also the horse lies at his ease and rests 
his bones. 

But this is not all—his mavnre is more than six 
times as valuable as when he is kept in the common 
way, for fifieen loads of the best kind may be made 
each year from a single horse. It is very fashionable 
to speak of the quantity that may be made fron hogs, 
but many seem not to consider how much may be 
made from other animals. In this mode only do we 
save all the urine of the horee, and this contributes to 
keep the, whole from burning; and while the horse 
stands on it there is no danger of losing its virtues—we 
can keep it till we want to use it, As soon as we over- 
haul this heap or throw it out, we most watch it, and 
not let it heat too much.— Boston Cultivator. 


-— — 
A COMPARISON OF THE DIFFERENT 
BREEDS OF SHEEP. 


In the Western States, whe:e land is, of course, 
not so valuable as ii the East, the Bakewell breed of 
sheep, although of a more tender constitution than the 
South down und Cotswold, and of coarser and smal- 
ler fleece, may be advantageously kept for their wool, 
notwithstanding its quality is rather coarse ; it appears, 
however, from all the information on this subject, (the 
comparative value of the breeds of sheep,) that the 
Southdown and Cotswold, are much hardier, better 
nurses of their lambs, and require less attention 
through our winter, and will live on shorter pasture in 
summer. The Merino and Saxon sheep, have often 
too much the same objection as the Bakewell; they 
are of rather weakly constitution, and not very good 
in rearing their lambs! Some of the Southdown 
wool is pretty fine and makes good cloth: the mutton 
is, perlaps superior to all other kinds, (excepting some 
of the simall Welsh breeds,) thir constitutions are 
very vigorous and strong, and they will make a living 
in any situation. The Cotswold are equally hardy, 
but want richer keep than the Southdown, their flee- 
ces weigh heavy, and their quarters have been known 
to reach 80 pounds in England. Some of the South- 
down and Cotswold lambs have weighed at 6 months 
old, 60 pounds, and when full grown 240 

ounds, It seems, amongst many other ‘hard case” 
ia agricultural efforts for improvement among farmers, 
very difficult to convince people of the benefit they 
derive from having good stock. They complain too 
much of the first cost, without consideration that in 
two or three years there is a fair prospect of not only 
secing their money back again, but probably xen 
times as much more. We do not wish to advise far- 
mers to go beyond their means on much nncertainty, 
but we do say that twenty dollars laid ent for the 
best breed of pigs, and fifty to one hundred dollars 
for sheep, or one hundred to two hundred dollars to- 
wards improving their cattle, will, with proper man- 
agement and attention to the sale of their produce, 


sides supplying superior articles at cheaper keep (on 
account of the fattening properties of the best pets) 
for domestic use, and enjoyment of both sight an 
taste. We subjoin, in the first place, a comparative 
statement of the value of the different breeds of 
sheep. 

Saxon Lamb 6 months old, weighing 18 bs. 


Of course this is rating the best breed of sheep at 


of the sheep when full grown :— 


long time to come, These animals are now worth 
about twenty dollars each at least. 
In he third place we give a comparative statement 


Saxon Sheep 50 Ibs. at 4 cents $2 00 
Merino do. 60 4 2 40 
Bakewell do. 110 4 440 
Southdown do. 240 4 9 GU 
Kentucky Farmer. 


—~<>—- 
EXTRAORDINARY SECRETION OF MILK. 
Milk is one of the most important substances in na 
ture, and the only one that can be named intended tor 
food and for nothing else. The jaws which govern its 
secretion are very well understood, and their genera! 
regularty well established ; yet there are some singu- 
lar aberrations from these laws which are worthy of 
notice, One of these aberrations is the furnishing of 
milk by males; of which several well authenticated 
instances are on record. Every general reader is ac- 
quainted with the history given by Humboldt of the 
Indian at the missions on the Apure, in South Ameri- 
ca, who after the death of his wife, nourished her 
young babe from his own breast, and succeeded in 
rearing it a strofg and healthy child. A similar case 
has accurred m the vicinity ot Sepastapol, in Russia, 
as given in one of the London Medical Journals. wm 
which a father who lost lus wife, succeeded in rearing 
his child with milk derived, most unxpectedty at first, 
from his own breast. The child was applied to the 
breast in both these cases for the purpose of quiet- 
ing it, at first, and a secretion of milk soon took place 
sufficient to satisfy theirwants. 

Another instance of this unnatural secretion, as it 
may be termed, occurred notlong since in Prussia, in 
the case of a grandmother of 73 years of age, who 
hed borne no children for some fifteen years, Sut 
whose danghter dying, left a little child, which she 
took tt upon herself to rear, and to quiet during the 
night, allowed tne child to place its lips to her shrivel- 
led and shrunken breast. To her surprise, the milk 
soon appeared, and the child found nourishment until 
old enongh to wean. 

This singular deviation fromthe ord:nary course of 
natore in the production of milk has been observed in 
animals, A few years since a farmer in western 
New-York wishing to wean some Calves, turned them 
from the cows into a distant field where were several 
young cattle among which was a two year old heifer, 
that had never borne acalf. Going to look at them in 
a few days he found the heifer and one of the calves 
by themselves, and to his surprise discovered that the 
heifer’s udder had become much enlarged, and exhibit- 
ed every sign of containing milk, That such was 
the case, was demonstrated by the calf’s sucking soon 
after, and by the heifer’s continuing to give milk for 
some time after she and her adopted protegee were 
separated, 

In a late number of a foreign agricultural paper we 
find the following singular ins‘ance of this deviation 
in the case of the sheep. “Mr. Seamen Beale, of 
Tenterden, has a wether sheep [a 2years old} which 
hae for some time past suckled a lamb. The lamb 
was often seen apparently sucking the sheep, but it 
was not supposed that it derived any nourishment 
from its efforts. However, on shearing the wether, 
it was found to be otherwise, and that a stream of 
milk could be produced from him equal to that from a 
ewe,” 

A wag at our elbow has hinted that if this power of 
producing milk from the breast is universal in man, 
old bachelors, whom all must admit are now useless, 
might, by administering to the necessities of the un- 
fortunates in our orphan asylums, infthis way do the 
state some service.—Albany Cultivator. 


_ i 

REMEDY FOR THE BOTS. 

Messrs. Gaytorp & Tucker—In my early days, 
my father, being fond of good horses, paid great at- 
tention to their hea!th,and whenever he apprehended 
that his horse was affected with the buts, had recourse 
to strong salt water, generally brine in which beef had 
been salted, and it appears to have a favorable effect 
on the animal. The brine was given first without 
any thing preceding it ; but aftermy neighbor made 
the following experiments, we changed our course of 
practice. A two years old horse having died of the 
disease, our neighbor opened him, and taking the ewso- 
phagus (or ozen, as it is perhaps more generally call- 
ed,) from the stomach, split it open, and exposed the 
grub to fair view—be found their heads deeply imbed- 
ded in the ceflular substance; he then dropped a few 
drops of brine on some of them, which induced those 
that it touched to adhere with greater tenacity—he 
then dropped on some others some molasses, which 
instantly produced a different effect; they appeared 
to expand and slacken their hold; on to these he then 


them immediately to let go their hold and fly off fron, 
iheir former stauon, He found that by this course, he 
could disiodye them whenever he pleased; hence the 
expediency of administering something sweet and a. 
grecable before the brine is given, is clearly suggest 
ed. Asthere is no doubt that the insect which js 
called the bot bee, depositing the egg or nit on the 
hair of the horse, produces the grub in the stomach by 
being taken in at the mouth, it is very desirable io 
prevent their continuance on the horse where he 
would be likely to take them into his mouth by biting 
himself, which I have seen one horse show great re. 
lnctance to do; he deliberately viewed the part thick. 
ly covered with nits, and after some hesitation eon. 
tracting his lips, with his*teeth, bit the part, and then 
as if to avoid all adhesion of the nits he gave a very 
sudden motion to his lips, These luttle eggs or nits 
are easily removed and destroyed, by rubbing on them 
almost any kind of oil or greasy substance.—Jdlbany 
Cultivator. 


—pa>— 
Hoven Catrtie.—“ Make a twisted band of straw 
the size of the wrist, and place it in the mouth of the 
animal, drawing it tight, and muking fast the ends 
over the head, jast bebind the horns: this will cause 
the beast to endeavor to rid itself of the inconvenience’ 
by chewing the band, and the act of moving the 
tongue and jaws will open the guilet, and premit the 
pent-up air to escape. The efficiency of the wode 
here recommended, was tested a very short time ago, 
on a valuable cow belonging to the Captain, by one or 
lis neighbors, who finding her most dangerously a/- 
fected in this way, instantly applied the twisted band 
of straw, and was quite astonished to find that, ina 
moment, the sir fushed out of the distended stomach, 
and in a few minutes more she was perfectly recover- 
ed.”— American Furmer. 

<i 
Heaves.—It is the opinion of an agent of a stag 
company, under whose general superintendance ar 
30 or 40 horses that the “heaves” is mostly caused by 
horse eating dryjteod, and that it is more injurious in 
hotgdry weather. Among the Jarge number of horses 
under his direction in the course of many years, all 
fed on chopped hay mixed with meal, and moistened 
with water, no case of the heaves has ever originated 
and some horses that were so afflicted with this dis- 
ease when he purchased them that they were reckoned 
of very little value, have been completely. cuted in 
five or six months after having moist food, and were 
never troubled with the disease again while he ke 
thei. 

When horses are much heated and are very thirsty 
in hot weather, and when it is very dusty, they may 
eat moist food without injury, and thus satisfy the de- 
mands of bunger and siake their thirst, But it woul: 
not be safe for them to drink while hot, and eating dry 
food, while thirsty would be injurious.— Yankee Far- 
mer. 

——— 

Tuene 18 No STanpine Stinu.—It has been sai’, 
that the Chinese have been stationary in the arts for 
many years; but itis a law of the mind that know'- 
edve cannot be stationary.—Progression, or retregr’- 
sion must ineviiabiy occur. That remarkable patie’ 
has presented?no improvements or discoveries for mat 
yeurs, beyond the “celestial” boundaries, and it is but 
fair to infer, that a gradual decline in art is the conse 
quence. In confirmation of this, an intelligent ‘rien’ 
remarked to us recently, that in examining Dun 
splendid Chinese collection, in Philadephia, he hed 
heen struck with a very great difference between | 
drawings on several ancient vases, -and those wpe" 
vases of 3 much more recentdate, ‘The former show- 
ing a degree of skill, and truth to_natare, that were 
looked for in vain in the latter.—Baltimore Sun. 

—>— ; 

The Population of the State of Maine, seneeee 

the Census etch completed, 1s 501,796. e 


lowing is the population of the several counties. 
York. . 4.093 Hancock, pl 
Cumberland, 68 660 Washington, 99,919 
Oxford, 38,339 Somerset, 13.133 
Lincoln, 63,512 Piscataquis, 99/300 
Kennebec, 55.804 Franklin, 9 413 
Penobscot, 45,705 Aroostook, ’ 
Waldo, 41,535 

—<=_>— 


Hogs.—-To our correspondent who has more an” 
once called our attention to the “Thumps ip | a 
we would say in answer to his laet COMMUN: st 
upon the subject, that we have lost two of found 
sows, a Beltz and a Berkshire. The first was 
dead in her bed, the other we found esis of 
breath. We attempted to drench her with a ry third 
Glauber Salts, and strangled her to death. ollets 
was found some days afterwards considerably 5¥" 








the orice of the common kind, which cannot be, for a 


dropped some beef brine as at first, which caused 


with an evident thumping or fannirg of the 
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atly averse to move, and waen forced to move, it 
eed the thumping or fanning of the sides. She 
refused corn and pumpkins for a day or two, We at 
length prevai'ed upon her totake a littie meal in which 
we mixed a tea spoonful of Calomel upon her bow- 
els, believing it a “gone case;” but in this we were 
most agreeably disappointed, the swelling of the ab- 
domen subsided, and with it the difficulty of breathing; 
it may not be considered unimportant to mention that 
she was about 2 months gone with pig, and sull carries 
them, and seems at the end of twelve or fifteen days 
to be in perfect health, We would suggest the pro. 
priety of keeping hogs out of water whilst under the 
influence of Calomel, and it would be better that their 
drink should be thin waru gruel, as this will serve 
both for food and drink.--.&merican Farmer. 
—_—f>_ 

Scnoous.—There are a great many fashionable 
schools now-a-days—schools for the teaching of 
French—schools for the teaching of drawing and 
painting—dancing schools, music schools, &c. &c. 
We move for a more fashionable and useful sort of 
school for young ladies; let us have a spinning school 
—not a schoo! for teaching the art of spinning street 
yarn—there is too much of that stuff in the marke: 
already—but let some worthy matron setup a school 
to teach girls to spin wool and linen. This should be 
preparatory to the High Schools for teaching weaving. 
We will give $5 per quarter for the education of five 
young ladies we meet in the street every day, who 
parade on the side “walks to show their pretty faces 
We look beyond their blooming countenances to un- 
cultivated minds which riot in idleness and folly, every 
time we see them.— Gospel Banner. 














Mr. Evtror—Sir :—By publishing legal answers to 
the following questions, you will promote the ini r- 
est of farmers and others whose property is so situated 
as to be all found and taxed. 

Ist.—A lends money to B and takes notes secured 
by a Mortgage on real estate. Is A liable to be taxed 
for the money ? 

2d.—A lets Bhave money and takes a warrantee 
deed of real estate, giving back to Ba bond of de- 
feasance. A then leases or lets the real estate to B 
who pays the taxes on it, and such rent for it, as ma 
be agreed upon Is A liable to be taxed for the money ? 

3d.—A lets B have money and takes a warrantee 
deed of B's real estate, and gives no written obligation 
to re-convey ; but merely promises verbally, or gives 
B to understand that he will re-convey the property 
whenever the money is paid back to him. A _ then 
lets the estate to B as in the other case. Js A liable 
be taxed for the money in this case ? R. 

W***y 1840. 

Answer l. The assessors of the several towns are 
bound by law to tax persons, liable to taxation “ ac- 
cording to the proportion of the amount of their re- 
spective personal estates, including all monies at in- 
terest more than they pay interest for, and all debts 
due to them more than they are indebted for,” &c. 
Now suppose A last year lent to B acertain sum of 
money and took his note for it, on interest, if he owed 
nothing for which he was paying interest, no one 
would doubt that he would be taxable for it. Suppose 
at the end of the time for which the money was tent, 
say in April 1840, B should pay A the note, and A be- 
10g out of debt, should lend the same amount of mon- 
ey again co B, and take his note ‘and a mortgage of 
B's real estate to secure the payment of said note and 
interest. Can any one doubt that A was liable to be 
taxed for money so lent on the first day of May last? 
We think there ean be no donbt that the Assessors 
would be bound to tax it and A to pay the tax. 

Ans. 2. This question presents some difficulty, still 
by the application of well settled principles a satisfac- 
‘ory answer may be given to it. A. must be consider- 
ed as the purchaser and theretore the owner of the 
real estate thus conveyed to him by B. According to 
the terms of the question A “leases or lets” it to B 
for an agreed price, and the record shows that the real 
estate belongs to B, and we think the Assessors would 
be authorized to tax it to B the tenant, or A the own- 
er, under the act concerning the assessment and col- 
leetion of taxes, approved February 10, 1823, at their 
discretion. A then having converted his money into 
real estate liable to taxation cannot, in our opinion, be 
legally taxed for the money. , 


Ans.3. In reply to this question we will simply 








say that if the foregoing answer is correct, for the 


‘ame and still stronger reasons, A is not liable to be 
aged for the money in this case. 
t 
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Were I about to address an assembly, wholly, or 
principally scientific, something by way of exordium 
would be expected ; the stereotype form of which, on 
occasions like the present, is, to commence with the 
agricultural acquirements of father Adam, with an eu- 
logy on the occupation; a puff on old Cincinatus; a 
grand flourish on modern improvements—Bubbages’ 
calculator, canals, steamboats, railroads and locomo- 
tives; not forgetting to bring in our noble selves, like 
so many gallant hunstmen, “ at the death,’’"—to claim 
the achievement of others more sagacious than our- 
selves, because we happen to live in an age in wich 
sumebody has wrought wonders. ‘Though the mate- 
rials were abundant and at our disposal, we had nei- 
ther time nor patience to spin the thread. 

Those who insist on such a commencement, must 
either consider it all recited in due form already, 
down to the latest improvement, (which I take to be 
the setting a steam engine to catch a thief on the 
Eastern railroad ;) or they may take, at their leisure, 
the first bundle of printed speeches which come to 
hand, and select an exurdium to suit themselves. 

Working men have little time for fine speeches; 
when they have ajob on hanf, they put up their 
sleeves and goabout it. They have a rightto expect 
a corresponding promptness on the present occasion. 

Improvement of the natural faculties of man, and 
ithe application of that improvement to the great ob- 
jects of human industry and happiness, will form the 
subject of my remarks on the present occasion. * 

Most of you are doubtless as familiar with the sen- 
timents which will be advanced to-day,as were the 
ancient or are the modern heathens with their house- 
hold Gods ; and the only excuse which need be offer- 
ed is, that *‘ there are many things which we can nev- 
er learn too soon, nor hear tov oiten.”’ 

It is usual to divide buman faculties into four classes, 
payee sensual, intellectual and moral. 

he two first a man possesses in common with the 
animals around him, and ina degree far inferior to 
some of them. But being endowed with the two last, 
improved as they may be, well entitles him tobe de- 
nominated lord of this lower creation. Man has a 
price put into his hands, with which to get wisdom ; 
und it is only by the proper improvement of all his 
faculties that he can arrive at that state of usefulness 
to others or happiness to himself for which he was 
designed by his Creator. 

Let us suppose a man should cultivate his physieal 
powers chiefly, so that he could vie with the Roman 
gladiators, or those who strove atthe olympic games, 
his passions might be brutal, his intellect of the low- 
est order, and in morals debased below the beast that 
perish. His powers are animal or physical entirely. 
Who would wish to be like him? No one certam!> 
Go one step further and cultivate his senses with all 
the skill of the most adroit masters, teach his eve to 
delight itself in every thing which is beautiful~ be: 
his taste be pampered by all the arts of a French cook 
so that he shall be an epicure of the order of “ les 
gourmandes’’—regale his olfactories with the spices of 
Arabia and teach his ear to distinguish sounds 
with the greatest possible accuracy, make his sense of 
feeling exquisite, As nearly allied to these qualifica- 
tions, let him cultivate every passion and enjoy each 
and all of them to tlre greatest possible extent of 
which he is capable, and whatis he? A mere ani- 
mal, with physical and sensual powers only, and may 
fur all this be as void of intellect as a monkey or as 
wicked as the most profane atheist can be. Go far- 
ther and cultivate his understanding so that he shall 
possess the intellect of a Newton ora Franklin and 
his ecucation is incomplete ; for his moral sense may 
be as degraded as that of the celebrated Servin, de- 
scribed in Sully’s memoirs, who was so accomplished 
that he seemed to know every thing and could do ev- 
ery thing—skilled in all athletic exercises of the day, 
well versed in all the learning of the schools-—could 
suy mass like a priest of the first order; but with all 
these qualifications, he was treacherous, hypocritical 
and cruel, profane to a degree to shock human nature, 
lived and died an atheist—ending his miserable career 
in acommon brothel with a glass in his hand, blas- 
pheming and cursing God. 

So we see that something more is necessary than 
the cultivation of our animal and even intellectual 
powers to constitute a thorough edacation. Some- 
thing more is necessary to qualify a man to be as hap- 

or as useful ag itis his privi and duty to be. 
he moral faculty must be improved and its sacred 
admonitions heeded, or it may be better for the world, 
if he had never have lived in it. Even a heathen has 
said, “there is no happiness without virtue, and no 
virtue without the fear of God." 

It is possible there may be those present who are 
ready to conclude that an education which appears to 
ccupy #0 much ground cannot be meant for, or appli- 
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cable to them. Be patient a little ana we shall see. 

We will now examine some of the means in the 
possession of every man for the preservation and im- 
provement of the natural powers and faculties God has 
given him—and first of his physical frame. The cask- 
et which holds such an inestimable gem as the mind 
of man should possess great firmness and vigor. The 
ancients laid great stress on the “mens sana in cor- 

sano,’ a sound mind in a sound bedy.” 

But how is soundness of body tobe promoted and 
preserved? First by cleanliness; personal and rela- 
tive. Some laboring men are disposed to excuse them- 
selves from this salutary and grateful duty om account 
of their occupation, which makes it more difficult to 
preserve coal neatness, than for those who are ex- 
empted from the severer toils of life. Much allow- 
ance is due to such a circumstance, and it is not expec- 
ted that the farwer or the mechame should preserve 
the soft and delicate whiteness of the bands of the 
* counter jumper,’’ who has to poultice them over 
night to fitthem for exhibition, to the ladies, with his 
stay-tape, and buckram next morning. Nor on the 
other hand should he assist in degrading his oecupa- 
tion by the neglect of those daily ablutions which not 
only conduce to his own health and comfort, but ren- 
der him a decent companion for those with whom he 
associates, male or female. 

No man we presume would knowingly select for 
the wife of his bosom a filthy, sluttish woman. If so, 
let him be careful that he does not by bis slovenly 
habits produce the very thing he dreads. 

“A continual dropping will wear a stone” and few 
daughters of Eve can long preserve those habits of 
purity and neatness which are so universally charac- 
teristic of our unmarried daughters, in the society of 
a slovenly husband. : 

What young woman when she looks with pride and 
delight on her spruce, weil shaven lover, dreams that 
in a few short years she shall be the daily and night- 
ly companion of a man filthy as # scavenger and 
bearded like a goat? Could she see all this,much as the 
dear creatures love matrimony, many a buxom lass 
would pause on the threshold, or make cleanliness one 
of the terms of ecapitulation. Every observing man 
knows or ought to know that a free state of perspira- 
tion is absulutely necessary to good health. ‘This can 
never be enjoyed without cleanlines. Even the fol- 
lowers of the false prophet ‘so well understand this 
fact,that they as rigidly obey the command of the Alko- 
ran to wash, as to pray, five times a day—and Capt. 
Riley says the Arabs on the desert of Sahara rub 
themselves in sand, when thoy cannot obtain water 
Shame on the Christian who does not keep himself as 
cleanly as a Turk. : 

it is no disgrace to aman to engage in any labor 
which belongs to his occupation, His rule should be 
to dress according to his work, and if that should be im- 
proper for hovse wear, let him peal and put on the de- 
cent. 

Relative cleanliness has a most important influence 
on the health, and consequently on the developement 
and perfection of all our powers. By relative cleanli- 
ness is meant that which relates to our dwellings and 
out-houses—the water we drink and the air we 
breathe. 

We should avoid if possible the vicinity of stag- 
nant waters and putrefying vegetable matiers in se- 
leeting our location for life. ay: oie 

No man has any authority for believing he will live 
more than one life in this world; and very few I 
our free country need spend that life in constunt can- 
ger from pestilence. Neither has any one a right to 
hreed a pestilence or even a nuisance, by neglecting 
his premises ; thereby endangering his own health and 
that of all associated with him. Thousands of dis- 


eases occur annually from neglecting to purify our 
cellars in early spring. Not only should all decaying 
vegetables be removed, but quicklime liberally strew- 
ed over cellars, and if there is a tendency to mouldi- 


ness, every thing about them should be whitewashed. 

Were these precautions duly attended to, the good 
wife would have little cause to complain that “ Provi- 
dence gets into her milk and cream,” and would be 
saved the trouble of nailing a horse shoe over the 
door to keep him out. Out buildings and especially 
those in which animals are kept should be at such dis- 
tance from the dwelling as to have no agency im cor- 
rupting the water or air necessary for family comfort. 

hen I see a map wake a hogstye of his front yard, 
I have as much doubt of his being qualified for a Jus- 
tice of the Peace, as I have thata woman is fit to 
live with, who hangs her mop ovt at the front door. 

The cleanly and neat man is consistent in causing 
every thing about him to appear like himself—his 
house, his buildings, his yards; indeed his whole pos- 
sessions are pleasing to the eye and offend no one of 
the senses. 

The purity of water is of the utmost consequence to 
health and comfort. Few persons are aware what 
quantities of vegetable and animal matters are often 
combined with the wells used by families. They 
sbould be, not only placed in the most favorable situ. 
ations, but often vAhow of the unscemly precipitates 
at their bottoms. 

To the proper developernent of our physical powers 
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and their preservation, proper attention must be paid | yet past his finding out’ That he is capable of re- | 
Our climate is peculiarly lia-| ceiving the most exquisite pleasure through this me- 


to shelter and elothing. 


Every house is, or may be filled with books and po. 


riodicals, and our hardy climate and long winter eye. 


ble to sudden and great chaages in er and | dium, and of having the asperities of his nature soft-| nings give us ample time toread them. Permit me 1, 


wisdom to 


' 
‘ 


in winds and storms. It is the part o 
guard against the effects of these. 


ened and his heart 


ed and his morals improved? Shall he knowing all 


umanized, his intellects instruct- | say a word on the choice of those which should fory, 


the principal amount of your reading. ‘Those books 


Many doubtless who hear me, have to lament the this, neglect to cultivate both his hearing and his| which treat of the exact sciences and classical litera. 


want of care in this respect. Many, very many of| 
our most valuable citizens have come to premature old 
age, and even decrepitude by neglecting to put on the 
requisite clothing when ina state of perspiration, or 
when exposea to cold and storms; happy will it be 
for the young, should they profit by the dear bought 
experience of their fathers. Foolish ambition, or 
rather a false pride in this thing, has been the cause of 
breaking down many a good constitution. 

Another thing absolutely necessary to improve the 
physical faculties, is temperance. ‘Those in olden time 
who strove for the mastery “ were temperate in all 
things.”” A man who is in perfect health and using 
daily laborious exercise, may eat about as freely as his 
appetite indicates—and what comes to hand, with lit- 
tle or no inconvenience. But in slender health and 
with little or no labor, it is far otherwise. 

I know of only one class of persons in health who 
ought to be Grahamites. That is your exquisite dan- 
dy. The Apostle Paul has given the necessary direc- 
tion as to his fare. Butevery man who works is en- 
titled to, and it is hoped will ever obtain, a good sub- 
stantial subsistence. 

You will pardon me, if I bear the same testimony 
here, which long has been, and I fondly hope, ever 
may be my privilege, in all places and to all persons, 
which is, that the use of intoxicating drinks are not 
only unnecessary (except occasionally as a medicine) 
but have a tendency to break down and debase every 
faculty of man, ad unless checked, by the untiring 
efforts of the wise and good, will go nigh to destroy 
his race. 

It remains to speak of exercise as a necessary in- 
gredient in the cultivation of physical strength. 

The human body under every possible mode of 
training, if proper exercise be neglected will utterly 
fuil of obtaining that power, which nature designed it 
to possess, and of which it is capable. Those who 
have not paid particular attention to this subject, can 
searcely conceive the influence, energetic exercise ex- 
erts in developing and maturing the powers of our 
physical frame. ‘Phose who have lost one of their 
limbs soon acquire a power in the remaining one near- 
ly equal to what both possessed before ; and if we ex- 
amine the astonishing feats of Chinese and other jug- 
glers, we shall soon be satisfied that use is as necessa- 
ry to the body, as it is proper and profitable. 

We have spoken of personal and relative cleanli- 
ness, shelter and clothing, temperance in eating and 
drinking and exercise, only as they affected our physi- 
cal nature, but I may here say once for all, that they 
have a decided influence in improving our sensual, in- 
tellectual and moral faculties also. 

They serve to elevate the whole character of the in- 
dividual, to cause him to respect himself and as far as 
they go, insure the esteem and respect of others. Can 
I say anything of the improvement of the senses 
which can probably interest you ? 

Let us begin with the eye, to me the most wonder- 
ful organ! ! 

It is reasonable to suppose that the infant considers 
every.external object it beholds as touching his eyes. 
He gradually corrects the mistake, and learns by de- 
grees to make more or less correct estimates of dis- 
tance—to admire beauty or to shun disagreeable ob- 
jects, around him. But it is possible some of us pres- 
ent may hardly be said to see the sun. How many 
in coming to this place as they passed over hill and 
dale took in at each commanding position the whole 
landscape and admired the beautiful and the sublime, 
und thought this, this glorious inheritance is mine ? 
Whoever may own these dirty acres and all their ac- 
companiments, this landscape has been granted by my 
Heavenly Father to me, and no being in the Universe 
can deprive me of it, but by déstroying these orbs on 
which it is refleeted. When coming to this place on 
yesterday, | was struck with the peculiar beauty of 
the scenery in your own charming valley. The chills 
of autumn have already changed the foliage to a thous- 
and delicate, yet brilliant hues, and I said, ‘ the pain- 
ter is not yet born, who can make the canvass glow 
with the glorious tints of this lovely scene.’ The ma- 
ny thousand flowers which strew our path, may be 
seen and admired with as great a zest by him who fol- 
lows his plough, as by Linneus, and if aitended to, 
impart pleasure to every beholder 

Human vision should not be confined to the clods of 
the earth, it enables man to look up and behold this 
glorious canopy, and there to read in letters of light, 
the invitation ‘* Come up hither, if thou wilt.’’ The 
same beneficent Being who gave to erring mortals the 
decree that * in the sweat of their face they should 
eat bread,”’ placed an anchor of hope in these heav- 
ens, so plainly revealed that “ he who runs may read.” 

Should it be matter of indifference to any, that they 
have been blest with the organ of hearing and that 
this organ is capable of being improved in an almost 

infinite degree; that the Supreme being has given 
jaws to sounds almost passing human belief, and as 


voice? How admirably true is it, that 


** Music hath charms to soothe a savage breast.”’ 


Why should not the laboring man unbend from the 
severe toils of life, as well as those of any other class, 
and renew the vigor of his system by those innocent 
and interesting recreations which are ever before him, 
and offer to soothe, comfort and instruct him? There | 
is no good reason why the working man should re- 
main like the bent bow, saving no leisure or means to 
regain his elasticity. 

Of the other organs of scnze little need be said as 
to their imprevement, but much might be, on the a- 
buse to which they are too often subjected. I scarce- 
ly know how 1 shall express my sentiments on the 
pernicious use of one of the most poisonous weeds the 
earth has ever produced, without giving offence te 
some of my respected audience. How the savage cus- 
tom of corrupting the taste, smell and the breath by 
the use of the Indian weed, could ever approve itself 
to civilized man, is not easy for me to conjecture.— 
Besides its being so horribly offensive to those who 
have not had their senses, corrupted, it requires an i- 
ron constitution not to have the health impaired by 
its use. 

Were I to fancy to myself the two most disgusting 
objects which this community affords, the one would 
be a young urchin smoking a “ long nine’’ before he 
had strength in his back and muscles of his face to 
support the article, without resting iton his hand as 
he would a fowling piece; the other would be, the 
guod wife superintending her cooking affairs with her 
face and clothes besmeared with snuff. We are justly 
styled by Europeans “a nation of spitters ;"’ and until 
we can bring ourselves to abandon the chewing, stnok- 
ing or snuffing tobacco, we shall deserve the imputa- 
tion, besides injuring our health and in some instances 
our voice and intellect. 

I am aware thatthe habit once formed is more tena- 
cious than that of drunkenness; which shows as 
strongly as natural language can that it should never } 
be contracted. Jhere is little hope of reclaiming 
those advanced in life, but to the young I would say 
beware of the filthy nuisance. Health, decency, e- 
conomy, all call on you to abstain; and I charge you 
not to turn a deaf ear to their admonitions, 

It is time to turn our attention to that noble faculty 
which distinguishes our race from the lower orders of 
animated nature and elevates it to a sacred nearness 
to its Maker. 

The improvement of the intellect,by all the means we 
possess, is a duty we owe, not only to ourselves, but to 
God and man. The man who remains ina state of 
stupid ignorance when surrounded, as all are in New 
England by the means of improvement, is a disgrace 
to his species. 

Until very recently no part of the habitable globe 
offered such facilities for obtaining a good education 
as our own beloved New England. Prussia has start- 
ed in the race, and it will require a vigorous applica- 
tion on our part, or we shall bring disgrace on our free 
institutions by suffering the subjects of a monarch to 
outstrip us in the course, 

It is apprehended that a solid and useful education 
and a life of labor have been too often considered in- 
compatible with each other. 

If so, itis high time the degrading reflection was 
erased from our minds. No doubt, many farmers and 
mechanies have excused themselves on the score of 
want of time. This can never be true, in this coun- 
try, of men who mind their own business and spend | 
their time at home instead of ina groggery. The 
truth is, the human mind may be always improving, 
because in every time and plaxe in our waking hours 
we carry the apparatf@s and the meving power along 
with us; and if we will, may observe and reflect at ev- 
ery step. Iam aware there are many old children, 
who, like the cowboy, ‘‘ whistle as they go for want 
of thought.” 

Our excellent system of free schools may, and 
should, lay the foundation of that intellectual improve- 
ment which the individual will be enabled to carry 
forward in any of the usual occupations of life. Every 
man who has entered on the active duties of life,should 
for his own pleasure, improvement and interest set on 
on foot such experiments connected with his occupa- 
tion, as his means may enable him, without infringing 
on other duties. Who can estimate the amount of in- 
formation which a single individual possessing a clear 
head, may obtain, in the usual term of human life? 
How many Franklins and Arkwrights and Fultons 
may be produced in a single age, if laboring men 
would observe, and reflect and experiment. But be- 
cause we cannot vie with such names, shall we inglo- 
riously fold our arms and do nothing? Abandoned be 
the cowardly thought. If we cannot compete with 
Newton, we may with our neighbors, and benefit our 

















ture can rarely be out of place, but what I would wis), 
particularly to enforce, is, the perusal of those books 
and papers connected with the occupation you hay, 
chosen for life, least you should become like the may 
who read all books except those which treated on the 
profession by which he earned his bread, and the eon. 
sequence was, when he was fifty years old he had no 
bread to eat. 

It is hoped not many years will elapse before farm 
schools resembling those in Europe will be established 
in this country, where our young men may be educa. 
ted in theoretic and experimental husbandry. In the 
rearing of the various kinds and breeds of stock, and 
the proper treatment of their diseases. 

The governmentof France spends already nalf a xj). 
lion of dollats annually in this way. And in Grea 
Britain, at this moment, institutions on this subject are 
treading close on the heels of those established for the 
education of candidates for the learned professions, 

The occupation of the laboring classes, especially 
mechanics and farmers, have ceased to be considered 
degrading. Shame that they should ever have been 
thought so!! Itis more than probable they brought 
the stigma on themselves by neglecting the improve. 
ment of their minds and the vigorous and independent 
course, of private and publie life Which this would have 
qualified them for. They. have lately felt this, and 
roused themselves like the lion from his lair, and are 
causing their influence to be felt and acknowledged. 

We must not spend too much time in examining the 
means and modes of improving the understanding, bu 
pass to the consideration of that which truly makes man 
the image of his Maker—His moral faculty. 

Most persons have placed the seat of the intellect in 
the head and the seat of moral feeling in the heart. N 
matter; I shall not object to the distinction—It is e. 
nough for vu’ to know, that the moral character is bas. 
ed on the condition and action of the passions, affe: 
tions and feelings of the soul. These passions, affec. 
tions and sensations were a)! given us for wise purpo- 
ses, and may all be indulged within certain prescribed 
limits, not only with impunity but propriety. 

But without that training and conirol and improve. 
ment necessary to bring them within these preseribe 
limits, the individua] may become a demon in human 
shape and a scourge to the community. 

Some of them require pruning and restraint—other: 
careful nursing and to have their full vigor established 
by use—The whole cultivated with the most studiou 
care, and constantly regulated by a nicely adjusted bal- 
ance. 

For want of just proportions we see our man of real 
worth kept in the back ground by shamefacedness ani 
a want of confidence, whilst others are topling over) 
having more sail than ballast, like the Indian’s canu 
which capsized by “ having too much bush.” 

Though false modesty may be less offensive, it 
scarcely less detrimental to improvement and happiness 
than a foolish over estimate of ones-elf. Every man 
has aright to estimate himself at his true value and |v 
come to this estimation by the best helps in his poss 
ession, making due allowance for self interest and se!! 
love. Humility is an admirable virtue, but that sem 
vlance of it whieh operates to destroy all feelings 0! 
independence,—to make a man a poor cringing, awh: 
ing sycophant, leaves him no longer a freeman but : 
slave. He bas no mind of his own, and pins his pou 
fuith on his neighbor's sleeve ; is the sport of koave- 
and a tool for demagogues. 

But the cultivation of the moral sense should never 
cease until it is brought to square itself with that un- 
erring standard which our Heavenly Father has left as 
our guide. We shall then be not merely righteous, 
but good men. So we see by the proper education 
and improvement of all the faculties we possess, W° 
are qualified not only to know and to do al! that is re- 
quired of us in this life, but to joy and rejoice in tt. 
and to become in a good degree prepared through the 
blessed medium provided, for happiness hereafter. — 

Perhaps it will be asked, what has all this to do with 
the farmer and mechanic ? 

I answer “much every way.” Picture’ to yourselves 
a young man just ready to commence the world on hus 
own account, something after the mode already in- 
perfectly stated his habits of neatness are indelibly 
fixed. He is cleanly, shaven and shorn—dresse¢ 
plainly, but substantially—all his senses perfect, no! 
having been corrupted by any pernicious habits, hav- 
ing been taught to make such a use of them as to ap- 
preciate the importance of the objects with which he 
is surrounded, te admire what is sublime and beaptiful, 
and to loathe whatever may be unseemly or disgusting 
—temperate in all things —a physica: fconstitution 
developed by toil and invigorating exercise, his min 
well stored with useful knowledge obtained from ob- 
servation, books and intercourse with wise and goo 








neighborhood and do ourselves honor by acting well 
our part. ' 


men, his moral character unblemished, with almost 4” 
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instincti orrence of what is mean and wicked; 
insiaoiene™ heed to the admonitions of conscience 
pn moral sense, with a habitual and deep rooted 
respect fur the institutions of religion, and glorying in 
ivi i hitect of his own 

the privilege of becoming the — . : 
»ortunes. Have you any rational fears that such an 
ae hi ntage, and that he is likely 

one will disgrace his parentage, + 
to imitate the “blue noses” represented in Sam 
Slick’s veritable memoirs, whom he found in Nova 
Scotia leaning against his “log cabin,” holding up - 
tered pants with one hand, whilst with the other he 
a f hing his frizzled pate through his brimless 
ie each taowiaiile on one side? That like him he will 
feel no courage to do any thing unless the legislature 
offer a bounty of a shilling a bushel a wheat, nine 
pence on barley and sixpence on eat scale aaataaall 

By way of applying my subject, letu : 
of the ten thousand things such a youth is prepare 
tor. He will select his occupation with judgement, 
not only consalting his bent, but will choose such a 
mode of life as his physical and mental endowments 
best indicate. Jn locating himself he will be able to 
judge correctly of all the advantages sal papecnper 
ges of any place he may examine, Such a i . 
not locate himself as too many do, from mere whim 
and caprice, but he will inquire as to its natural, its lo- 
cal and relative advantages. He examines into those 
circumstances which are likely to affect health; the 
ease of obtaining pure water; its vicinity to water 
power and all those neighborhood advantages which 
are so essential to the comfort and prosperity of a 
New England man—the distance from a market, the 
probability of increasing population and wealth, 

Is he seeking a farm, he examines every part of it 
understandingly. He is already well acquainted with 
the nature and capability of the different soils, and he 
scrutinizes every acre and ascertains what part is suit- 
ed to tillage, what to pasture. If springs er running 
brooks are at hand, whether he can certainly have wa- 
ter where his buildings would be most cemmociously 
situated on other accounts, I have known a man not 
many miles from this place,more than40 years on a good 
furm but no water within 30 rods of his house or barn, 
and I doubt not he has spent more in carrying water 
than would pay for bis farm. When such a dead 
weight is fastened to the other necessary labors of the 
farme r, it must be next to a miracle if he can make 
any considerable progress in Jaying up property. 

We will suppose our hero settled down on hjs farm 
and ready to commence operations, we shall find him 
ready and armed at all points. He procures as fast as 
his means furnish, the best tools and implements; “he 
lusa place for every thing and every thing in its 
place.” He will not be so much the slave of his 
neighbor, nor wish his neighbor to be so much a slave 
to hima as to be always borrowing that which he ought 
to own himself. In stocking his farm he is less anx- 
ious about the number of his animals, than to obtain 
the best. By best is meant such as will with the least 
expense perform the labor required or make tae best 
return for expenses bestowed on them. He is a polit- 
ical economist, and knows that a farmer must make 
very tifling expenditures, except such as are in their 
nature productive. Others may hire a servant to ride 
after their carriages or brush their coats, or pay musi- 
cians or drink champaigne or whiskey, or buy orna- 
inents, or build statues; But the farmer who knows 
how to calenlate, understands that none of these things 
make any return. They are like water spilt on the 
ground that cannot be gathered up. Therefore in 
making his outlays he has a constant eye on the prob- 
ile reproducing quality of every article. He there- 
fore not only procures the best animals, but takes the 
best possible eare of all he keeps. He can no more 
sleep quietly when his animals are suffering for want 
of food and shelter, than if his own habitation was 
open to the peltings of the pitiless storm. His fences 
are buit and repaired in season and his rest is not 
broker: by fear of damage from unruly cattle. 

His tools when out of use are houged, such as need 
itare painted. When one is broken he knows too 
well the value of time to wait until it is wanted be- 
fore it is repaired. His ramy days are his most profit- 
able ones. Instead of settling the affairs of the na- 
tion at the tavern or grog shop with boon companions, 
he is arranging his own affairs and making every prep- 
aration for his out doors labors when the weather fairs. 

He has acquired such a use of tools that he can 
neatly make and repair most of those used in his oc- 
Cupation, His buildings are always neat inside and 
out. The front of his house is not obstructed in sum- 
mer by uncut wood, sleds and carts, but all is cleared 
‘way and some ornamental trees or shrubbery adorn 
his habitation, His barn doors are not off the hinges, 
hor the boards beating time to the music of the winds. 
le considers every thing worth doing at all, is worth 
doing well. His garden is a pattern out doors of 
what his wife’s neatness is or should be in the house. 


His wife’s, I say for I take it for granted that every 
such man will have an help-meet, and if he has, and 
wishes her to be a pattern of neatness he must keep 
her in countenance by atiending to his part of the 
premises. Whatever land he cultivates will be tho- 
roughly managed. His rule will be one acre well 
tilled is better than two half tilled. Instead of plough- 
ing round obstructions such as stumps and moveable 
stones all his life time, he will remove them and till 
the ground where they stood. bushes and briars are 
never forming unseemly clumps around stumps and 
borders by his fences, and threatening harder and hard- 
er every year to drive him from the premises; but he 
makes all such nuisances contribute annually to his 
compost heap from his piggery. 

Such a man never yards his hogs in the road,nor plants 
cabbage and other vegetables in patches fenced off 
from the public, highway, to the annoyance and often 
danger of travellers, because he has learn! by obser- 
vation that a man who has no greater sense of pro- 
priety than to encroach on, and cultivate land set aside 
for the convenience of the public, never is known to 
cultivate his own property. Nor does he have to con- 
sult the Egyptian signs to see if they be in the head, 
belly or great}’toe, to learn if he may plant, sow, or 
butcher his pork. He consults his reason, experience 
and comimon sense; prepares his lands as well as he 
can, and commits his seed to the earth, whether the 
moon be new, in the full or the wane. However he 
may reverence his elders, he is not so credulous as to 
suppose all improvements ceased with them. He ju- 
diciously adopts what changes may seem to him indi- 
cated by his peculiar position, nature of his soil and 
other circumstances, although his father may never 
have heard of them. 

He is particularly careful in obtaining the best seeds 
of every variety of vegetable he cultivates. Does he 
plant an orchard? He begins right end foremost and 
Jences the land thoroughly, and if his soil is not well 
situated to his object, he prepares it in such a manner 
as to remedy the defect; if too wet, he drainsit. In- 
stead of wasting time and money to make apple trees 
grow in a clay bed or sand bank, he opens a large 
place and brings from elsewhere the proper mould ; or 
itmay be he can in one year manufacture it on the 
spot by airing and inverting the soi] and the sub- 
soil, 

He is not easily persuaded to mount a hobby horse, 
and turn his attention to one particular branck of bus- 
bandry, because he knows that few situations require 
or permit it. His proximity to market, or the peculiar 
nature of his soil may make such a procedure justi- 
fyable, but these are rather exceptions to a general 
rule than the rule itself. Some men turn their atten- 
tion mostly to grain, others to the dairy, others breed 
horses, some cattle, some sheep, and others swine, 
but in most cases the well bred farmer will have on 
his farm a sprinkling of all of them, and it shail be a 
sad thing if he do not prosper in some of them every 
year. All these things move, not only harmoniously 
but prosperously together. Such a man is ever receiv- 
ing and giving instruction. He institutes experiments 
in agriculture himself on a safe scale, and avails him- 
self of the experiments of others. He is open, gen- 
erous and liberal. What he learns himself he is will- 
ing all the world should know and avail themselves of 
the benefit. He takes one or more agricultural peri- 
odicals and in return for what he learns from them, he 
contributes of his own discoveries and inventions for 
the benefit of others. His statements are valuable, 
because he states every thing trulv. Does he pub- 


any Crop or animal with every item at its true value, 
as he gives credit for the avails; even if he does not 
appear to the public to have made over two hundred 
per cent profit by the operation. Does he undertake 
to give you an account of any vegetable crop he wiil 
not pass over some of the most important items, and 
rate others a: the mere cost of application, but truly 
charge that part of each, actually concerned in grow- 
ing the crop. 

Iu charging a corn or wheat crop he will not con- 
tent himself with stating so many day’s work hauling 
manure, but he wil! charge so much of the real value 
of the article as he considers goes to grow that crop, 
or if more be applied that year, but his crop is benefit- 
ted by the one applied the year before, he will remem- 
ber that the whole vajue was not charged to that crop 
but that a portion remains chargeable on this and be- 
fore he strikes his profit balance he will charge either 
rent for land, including interest, taxes, fences, &c., or 
each of them in a separate item. One would suppose 
to see some of the calculations made in our agricultu- 
ral papers that those who make them would soon be 
rich as Creesus. The truth is, half the story is not 
told, and the other half too often made upin the closet 





promote the various benevolent and interesting enter- 
prises of the age, and most assuredly will be a mem- 
ber ofythe agricultural society, and present if possi- 
ble at its meetings to aid in its deliberations and to 
communicate as well as receive information. Envy is 
a stranger to his bosom; he considers his neighbor’s 
welfare and prosperity as his own, knowing that every 
circumstance which promotes the common weal, will 
either directly or indirectly, promote his interest and 
happiness. He is contented with equal rights, privi- 
leges and immunities. He contributes cheerfully to 
the support of the government of his choice, and asks 
bo other protection nor bounty from its coffers than he 
is willing should be granted to every man in the na- 
tion. He neither seeks nor avoids public duties, per- 
fectly satisfied that his fellow citizens are competent 
to judge of his fitness or uniitness to act as their 
agent. 

By his public spirit, he aids in carying forward those 
improvements in the public roads, schools, seminaries 
of learning and institutions of moraliiy and religion 
which are so highly useful in promoting the interest, 
the inteligence, the morals and happiness of our high- 
ly favored country. Such is a sample of what a 
Maine farmer should be. Such a man is a blessing to 
his family, his neighborhood and to all mankind, fis 
example is worthy of imitation and all praise, and it 
can never be truely said of him that it would have 
been better for the world had he not lived in it. 

W hat has been said 1s equally applicable to every 
agricultural community. You will now permit me to 
say a few words to the Kennebec Agricultural Society 
in particular, If 1 mistake not, this is the first society 
of the kind in this State which has sustained an active 
existence to the present time.* 

Others which started in the race about the same 
time have halted in the course and are either extinct, 
or if now in being, have, like the fabled Phenix, been 
resuscitated from the ashes of their former selves. 
This circumstance speaks volumes in praise of the in- 
telligence, energy and skill of the members of this 
society. You have caused your influence to be felt, 
not ouly in every part of our own State, but much 
more extensive'y. If I mistake not we owe the ori- 
gin and continued existence of one of the best peri- 
odicals in New England to the enterprise and energy 
of the members of this society. It cannot be doubt- 
ed that much sacrifice of time, and considerable pecu- 
niary advances have been made” by individuals, 
on the confident and it is hoped weil grounded expec- 
tation that an intelligent and liberal community would 





not only sustain it, but in time liberally reward them 
for their truly patriotic labors. 

You have done much to show the capacity of Maine 
to support ber inhabitants with food and raiment from 
the products of her own soil. 

Your precept and example have done much to arrest 
the progress of emigration towards the new States of 
the West, and to turn its current to the uncultivated 
portions of our own State. The young man who has 
been blest with your instructions and example has 
learnt to prefer the healthy, though somewhat inclem- 
ent climate of his father-land, blest with a vigorous 
constitution, which that climate has a tendency, 
with due care to bestow on him; to the disheartening 
effect of ague and fever, or the still more destructive 
autumnal diseases of the far West. 

Uur youth have learned also by the judicious teach- 
ings of their elders that there is still room for twice or 











He will associate himself with his fellow citizens to’ 


thrice our present population, better provided for than 


| they ever yet have been, without leaving the vicinity 
lish an account of prot or loss, he is sure to take ev-| of all they loved and cherished from infancy ; and that 
ery circumstance the into account& as honestly charge | even our long winter evenings, if properly employed, 


are among the most profitable hours of the whole year, 
believing as they do, and should, that the opportunity 
thus afforded for mental improvement, when coupled 
with our public winter schools has had, and is likely to 
have a greater effect than any other to keep New 
England in advance of any other section of the Union 
in knowledge and morals. 

This society deserves great credit for the improve- 
ment they have caused in breeds of various kinds of 
animals, by introducing from abroad such stock as by 
judicious crossings would improve that already in the 
country. Much, however, very much remains to be 
done—and here J beg leave to offer a few suggestions 
on this important subject. 

First, by crossing down, the best individuals of the 
most improved varieties with the whole race in the 
country, you Joose at length the prominent good qual- 
ities of both, and are actually in danger of producing 
animals inferior to what were the less valuable of the 
two at setting out. 

In order to avoid{this, breeders of pure blooded an- 





* It began 1818, as Winthrop Agricultura] Society, 
and changed 1832 to Kennebec Agricultural Soci- 
ety. 
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mals are necessary in every section of the country, | sess. 


MAINE FARMER, 
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If you train those under your care to thoughts | ness and rapidity. As yet only one of these machines has 


who by taking pains to make exchanges with families, and deeds of virtue, many shall rise up and call you) been erected in this country. Contracts are now maki 
the most removed, im point of relationship, and uni-| blessed. Bat if you pervert the ways of truth and by Mr Burden, to supply other iron establishments Bot 
formly selecting the best as oreeders, would be able to knowledge, and thereby eatail distress and misery 00 | the best of it is, last week the inventor sold the patent right 


supply those who wished to breed up instead of down, 
the means of doing so. [tis my humble opinion that 
unless this mode be adopted, all our merinoes, saxons, 
Bedtords, Berk-hires, Duchams, Devonshires,and Here- | 
fords, will come to naught, } 

Secondly, there must be a total revolution in the ac- | 
tion of the agricultural community towards such | 
breeders as turn their attention mostly to that sabject. | 
The reason we have not a siugie man tn the State 
who has made this his whole business, is because no 
disposition, so far as my knowledge extends has been 
shown to sustain him, Sone individuals have attempt- 
ed tv do something with one or two kinds of animals 
—have purchased at a high price choice specimens— 
been langhed at as visionary enthusiasts, with the 
wise saying “he fool and bis money svon parted,” and 
for fear the same observation will be made about trem 
whole neighborhoods which might before this time, 
have been as notable for prime stock, as some districts 
in Europe, have mode littl orno improvement, ¢ 

With these precautions above alluded to, as to pre- | 
serving pure breeds by skilful breeders, and a liberal | 
support, the day might already have passed by when it) 
would have been necessary to make fresh importations | 
of cattle, sheep and swine from Europe. 

Companies of men in the Middie and Western States ' 
send angually to England to procure at immense ex- | 
pense, animals which might have been produced and | 
afforded for one third the expense in New England, had | 
we judiciously managed the varieties whieh have from | 
time to time come into our possession. Should | be- 
come a breeder (and | may, unless the niggardliness of | 
my fellow ertizens prevent,) I would never sell an an- | 
imal of mixed bloods for many years to come. I 
would give myself wholly to pre erving in their great- 
est pnrity and excellence the beautiful varieties which 
have been or hereafter may be introduced. By estab- | 
lishing a reputation for furnishing none but the pure | 
bloods of each breed, a man would or ought to be ap- | 
plied to from far and near to furnish them. But there | 
are many men whe can never see any excellence ina 
thing produced in their own neighborhood. “ Far 
fetched and dear bought” is the only valid recommen- 
dation. Had Denton, Celebs, or the most veautiful 
Hereford or Devonshire which ever trod American soil 
been reared in Kennebec, they would never command- 
ed $150. . 

An animal which in Ohio or Kentucky will bring 
$1000, in New York would sell as low as 500, in Mas- 
sachusetts at 200 to 250, and in Maine would go a beg- 
ging for 125. “Tis true ‘tis pity, ‘tis pity ‘tis, tis true.” 
Wake up Gentlemen, or sure as we exist,our State will 
be 50 years behind Siates which had no existence half 
a céntury ago,in the quality of home stock, sheep and 





swine. 
Your attention is already aroused to the improve- 


ment in vegetable seeds, roots, &e. as also to the as- 
tuonishing improvements wl ich ave every day making 
in the imple nents of husbandry. Go on, read, think, 
confer, act. Industry, skill, economy ana prudence 
will make this land a garden, and the tiller of it the 
real lord of the soil. May you long live to enjoy the 
benefit of your labors, go down to your futhers like 
shocks of corn fully ripe tollowed by the blessing of 
ail who know you. 

But the fair, who have on this oceas’on cheered our 
hearts by the smiles of their fair faces and graced the 


| spected audience would knowingly either by precept 
or example, corrupt the pure springs of morality and 


| strained to say that we have never noticed greater, un- 


| tation. Increase in four years, about 51,000. 


Such thoughts, I am happy to | 
a 
i 


virtue from which the noble and lovely vouth of our 
. * * 
land are nourished. 


Continue we beseech you to support the hand of|] 


|those who had a right to look to you for better things, | for Scotland alone, for $25,000! ‘That's doing the thi 

}they will be wretehed and you will be partakers of | me 
jthetrr wretchednegs. | 
| believe are visionary, none, no, not onein all this re- 


handsomely ,— Troy Mail. 


A bill is before the legislature of Georgia to abolish cap- 
tal punishments, so fur as relates to while persons, except 


for the crime of treason. 


Unversity of Virginia. Nathaniel P. Howard, Esq., 


of Richmond, has been appointed Professor of Law in the 


lace of the late Professor Davis. Young Semmes, charg- 


honest labor, greet with your kindest smiles your wea-, ed with the marder of Professor Davis, is to be tried on 
ry companion returning from his daily toil; cheer his} Monday next. 


doating heart with the sight of a clean hearth stone the 
blazing ingle, and the smoking board ; then shall you |, 


A correspondent of the New York San says that the dis- 
ileries in that city consume nearly three times as much 


dege i cCelve j j Te oT . . er 
serve and receive in kindness and affection an hund- grain as the citizens do of bread staffs, 


red fold returned into your own bosoms. 

Thus may you and yours by smoothing the rugged 
path of lite with benevolent offices, glide gently down 
the vale of years to a peaceful end, and your praises be 
said or sung by your children’s children. 


{ 
' 
i 


‘The Eastport Sentinel says—‘We learn that two men, 0 
he name of McDonald, brothers were drowned at the 
arrows, Lubec, on Sunday night last. They were both 
ntoxicated, 
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Warried, 
In Skowhegan, Llewellyn Kidder, Esq. to Miss Me- 


PENMANSUIP. Tee CT ee = ey Robinson ; Mr. A. H. Gilman to Miss ‘Sarah 


We are happy to learn that Mr. Nesmith, the writ- 
ing master whom we noticed the other day, has ob- 


In Minot, Mr. Hiram Merrow to Miss Jane Royal. 
In North Yarmouth, Mr. Elias W. Merrill, of Web- 


tained a respectable class in this village, and will con-| ster, to Miss Sarah Ano Titcomb, 


tinue among us for a short time. We have examined 
the improvement which several of his scholars have 
made, after taking four or five lessons, and are con- 


der any master. 

There are many among us who are in business, and 
there are Inany more young persons who hope ere 
long to be in business, who ought to write better than 


vy Lord. 


In Elisworth, Mr. George B. Hopkins to Miss Nan 





DEUBD, 


In this town, very suddenly, on Monday last, Mr. 


Joho A. Longfellow, aged about 25. 


At Nassau, N. P. 10th ult. Levi Higgins, of Rich- 
moud, Me. seaman on board sch Texas, Capt. Brown, 
which vessel put into that port un ber passage from 


they do. We trust thatthey will not let so good an St. Mary’s to Havana. 


opportunity escape them. We have specimens of 
Mr. N's Penmanship at our office that may be exam- 
ined. Or if any one will call at Mr. Carr's Hotel, be 
will be very much pleased to exhibit his mode and 
skill in this invaluable art.. Mr. N. has an even- 
ing school and young gentlemen from other parts of 
the town can be accommodated if they are desirous of 


improving their handwriting. 


The Somerset Journal, published at Norridgewock, 
has been discontinued. 

The Richmond Whig says :—* The trial of Semmes 
charged with the murder of Professor Davis, has been, 
on the application of the accused, postponed until 
Monday, week. 

The office of the Native American, newspaper, at 
Washington, was entirely destroyed by fire on Satur- 
day evening before last. 

The Census of Missouri gives 137,750 as the popu- 


Caution.—A child of Mr. 38. N. Roby, of Castine, 
aged three years, was so dreadfully burned on the 
25th, by its cotton clothing taking fire, that it died in 
about an hour afterwards. It had been left alone 
while its mother was getting a pail of water.—Cour. 


Beat this —Mr. Eben Emerson of Perry, killed a 
hog last week 18 months old weighing 639 pounds.— 





fair by productions of their fair hands shall they have 
no fair greetings 10 return ? 


It need not be doubted that most of what has been | 


said, has been as uninteresting te them as it is to the 
congress man to hear debates on the tariff of duties on 
esnaburgs, ticklurburgs, and Barlaps. They deserve 
eur most sincere thanks, not only for granting us their 
presence, but for exhibjting to us such proofs that they 
are helpmeets indéed to those with whom they are 
connected. ‘Truly this life would be to man a waste 
howling wilderness were not its checkered scenes en- 
livenod by the smiles, cares and sympathies of his fe- 
male associates. re you, can you be aware my fair 
friends of the extent of your influence, not only iu 
forming the infant and youthful mind, but in doubling 
the joys and mitigating the sorrows of maturer years? 
And you bave given proof that you are not indifferent 
to the opinions and feelings of those of sterner mould 
in relatiog to yourselves, and the ability you possess of 
_ conferring happiness. You have shown that you con 
sider it no disgrace to those you love and respect, nor 
te yourselves to belong emphatically to the working 
class, 

You rejoice, I doubt not, in the protection of those 
who have the power as well as the inclination to afford 
it and may foul befall the cowardly dastard who shal! 
forfeit the confideace reposed in him. 

It is in the power of the fair sex to mould the world 
to their will; therefore we pray you mercy; wield 
that power gently. Great is your responsibility not 

not only to the present, but to coming generations for 
the use or abuse you make of the influence you pos- 


Calais Democrat. 

Severe Penalty.—A mulatto boy, aged 19 years was 
| convicted on ‘Thursday, at Wilmington, Del , of an assault 
‘and battery, with intent to commit a fape, on the person 
| of a little girl 14 years of age, in Appoquinimink Hundred 
He was in three hours tried, convicted, and sentenced to 
stand in the pillory one hoar, to be whipped publicly with 
sixty lashew on the bare back, to pay a fine of $400 to the 
State, to be imprisoned in the’ jail of the county f&r two 
years, and afterwards to be sold to the highest bidder 
as a servant, for the term of 14 years, to pay the fine and 
costs. 

London, with a population of two millions. has fifteen 
theatres open. New York with a population of three 
hundred and and twelve thousand, has seven. 


In the town of Syracuse, N. Y. sys the Onondaga 
Standard, there are more than 200 persons over the age of 
20 years, who cannot read or write ! 


Indiana Farms. The Indiana Eagle of Lafayette, 
Tippecanoe County says that two brothers, who are farm- 
ers, raised this season, on their farm in that county 36,000 
bushels of corn. 

Reward of Ingenuity. Mr Borden, of the Troy Iron 
Works, invented last fall an ingenious and valuable piece 
of machinery for compressing and giving form to the ball 
iron, as it comes glowing from the farnace. It is intended 
as a substitute for trip-hammers, and does its work instant- 





In Thomaston, 2d inst. Mrs. Isabella, wife of Hez'h 
Prince, Esq. aged 40. 27th alt. Mr. Aaron Mossman, 
a revolutionary soldier, aged 83. 

In Wilton, Mrs. Strickland, wife of Sylvester Strick- 
land, Esq. aged 43. 

In Embden, Mr. Thomas McFadden, aged 100 years 
and 27 days. 

In Bangor, Mr. Richard Hambleton, drowned. 

In Vussalborough, the youngest child of Mr. David 
Towne, aged 22 months. 





BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monday Nov. 30, 1840 
(From the Daily Advertiser and Patriot.) 

At market 950 Beef Cattle, 375 Stores, 3600 Sheep, 
and 775 Swine. Several lots of Sheep, and 200 Swine 
were reported last week. 

Prices—Beef Cattle—We quote to correspond with 
last week ; a few choice Cattle sold probaoly for some- 
thing mere than our highest quotations of last week 
and this. We quote first quality at 5 25 a 5 50; sec- 
ond 475 a5; third 3 50a 4. 

Stores—Yearlings $5 a 8 50; two year old Ila ls; 
three year old 21 a 27. 

Barrelling Cattle—Mess 4 50 a 4 75, No. 1 $4, No. 
2 &3. 

Sheep—Daull. Lots were sold at $1 25, 1 93, 1 50,1 
67, 1 $2. 2 12, 2 25 and 2 37. 

Swine— Lots to peddle at 4 3 1-4 3 1.2, and 33-4 for 
Sows, and 4, 4 1-4, 4 1-2, and 4 3-4 for Barrows. At 


retail from 4 to 5 }-2. 





THE WEATHER, 
Range of the Thermometer and Barometer at the office 
of the Maine Farmer. 
1840, 


Dec|| Thermom. Weather. Wind. 


Barometer. 





4,) 11 14 17 \30,05 20,10 80,05, F. (F. rd hak N 
5,| 13 14 15 |20,05 30,05 30,05.C. F. C.'n. D 
6,| 6 12 10 |30,10 30,05 30,00-F. C. C.\nww. 

7.) 23 26 23 |29,75 29,75 29.7518. C. C., Nwnw. 
8 30 32 33 (29,85 29,75 29,60/C, C. F.innw. ¥. 
9. 23 33 37 l29'50 29.50 29,45\F. F. C./n. wew 
10,| 37 32 31 (29,40 29,45 29,45:\F. F. F.isw. 


F. for Fair weather ; C cloody ; 8. snow ; KR. rain. 
The place of these letters indicate the character of the 
weather at each time of observation—viz, at sunrise, 4 
noon, and at sunset. 

s. Shower between observations. 

The direction of the wind is noted at sunrise and s¥°- 
set. 


ae: 
—— 





Winthrop Lyceum. 

A meoting of the Winthrop Lyceum will be holden 
at the Masonic Hall in this Village, on ‘Tuesday eve" 
ing next, at half past 6 o'clock. 


a ee 


mouth: also a discussion on the following question : 
*¢ Ought Capital Punishment to be abolished ? 


Ladies and Gentlemen are respectfully invited to at- 








‘ly. 1t possesses immense value, both as a labor saving 
‘ machine, and because it accomplishes its work with neat- 


tend. Winthrop, Dec., 10, 1849. 


A Leeture may be expected by N. T. True, of Mon- 
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HALLOWELL DYE HOUSE. 
DENNIS & SMITH, 

SILK, COTTON AND WOOLLEN DYERS, | 

i ESPECTFULLY inform the citizens of Hattowell,| 


Gardiner, and vicinity, that they have commenced | 
the above business in Haliowell, at Brett's building, foot 
of Winthrop Street, where they pledge themselves to do 
all work entrusted to their care, in as good style as cun 
be done in Boston, New York, or elsewhere, and at short Also, for sale, a good assortment of Live Geese and 
notice aud reasonable prices. Common FEATHERS; MATTRESSES ; FEATHER 

‘They will Dye Ladies’ Dresses of every description . |BEDS ; Looxine Guasses, Wittow CRav es, 
Silk, Crape, Cottou and Cass Shawls ; Sewing Silk and|/( araiaces, &e. &c. 
all kinds Fancy Hdkfs.; Lace, Crape and Gauze Veils;| Connected with the above, he has an extensive 
Silk Bonnets, small parcels of Ribbons, &e. &e. Silk CHAIR FACTORY 5; 
and Pongoe Dresses watered with a bold and permanent | where he manufactures mahogany, curled maple and com- 
impression Ildkfs. and Shawls with heavy fringes, dyed mon cane seat CHAIRS; tancy and common wood seat 
without the fringe being injured in the least, All articles | do. ; cane seat, common rocking and nurse CHAIRS, 
dyed black warranted not to crock or smut. ' Ke. &e. 

Carpets cleansed in a thorough manner without ivjur-| His facilities for manofactaring are such that he is ena- 
ing the colors in the least particular. Merino and all oth. bled to sell as low as can be hoaght in Boston or New 
er Shawls cleansed in a perfect manner, and finished in | York, and every article warranted. His SrocK is com- 
superior style. Mouslain De Laine Dresses cleansed plete in every respect, and it is believed that persons de- 
whole, and colors not injured. Gentlemen’s Coats. | cirous of purchasing any articles in the house-furnishing 
Pants, Vests, &e. cleaned (colors restored) and pressed | jing, will here find all that is wanted, and at prices corres- 
in a superior style. Particular atrention solicited to this 
branch as a matter of economy. 


ponding with the times. 6m49 
Fancy colors dyed on Yarn and Worsted, for Shawls, | secgeeSer T°. 
Lace Work, Carpets, &c. and warranted equal to the best | 
English colors. Black Merino Shawls that have retved ‘ 
rusty or foxy, restored to a good black, without injuring This Society will hold a meeting on the last Saturday of 
the Borders. Dec. next at 9 o’clock A. M. at the East Monmouth Mee- 
D. & S, will put the best of French and English sizing |S House. The forenoon and afternoon will be occupied 
i: to all their work, to give a permanent stiffening ‘They | by discussions and dissertations. In the evening an address 
will agree to Dye every shade of color offered—from the | *Y be expected by Joseph Stacy, esq. 
most delicate to a black, i he Stadents of this Institution believing that the pres- 
ic Merchants can have their Merinos or other goods | &"t condition of Schools demands especial attention und in- 
done up in Impor ed Style, and dyed from unsuleable to | Vestigation, that they may preserve inviolable to the rising 
Fashionable Colors with original finish, &e. &e. ing: bi 
AGENTS.—DANIEL CARR, Winthrop ; C. 8. | founders, and also believing that eachers as a class, have 
Jenks, Bath; A. B. Caswell, Farmington Falls; Moses | @ great power to exert in favor of accomplishing this most 
MI. Smith, Waterville 3 Joshua Gray Madison Sherman, | desirable object, have formed themselves into a Society for 
New Castle; tra Thing, Mt. Vernon ; M. L. Holbrook, | this purpose, bearing the above name. 
Wiscasset ; Nathaniel Chadwick, Gardiner; Ebenezer) t is ardently hoped that ‘Teachers of surrounding towns 
Child, Farmington ; Johnson & Sleeper, Belfast; A. F. | and Institutions and all others interested in the prosperity of 
Perlin, Skowhegan ; Charles Church, Phillips ; Samuel | our schools, will make common cause with their brethren 
Fu'ler, Thomaston ; Mary J. Haskell, Readfield , Smith of Monmouth Academy, that this Society may not be cl 
|} comseribed by the limits of one small town or institution, 
bat gloriously spread and embrace the whole country. 
WM. B. SNELL, Sec’y. 








FURNITURE, CHAIRS, FEATHERS, &c. 
WALTER COREY, 
19, EXCHANGE STREET..... PORTLAND, 

ANUPACTURES, and has constantly for sale, an 
extensive assortment of 

BUREAUS, SECRETARIES, SOFAS, TA- 

BLES, Patent Windlass and Commoa 
BEDSTEADS, 








Notice. 
Teacher’s Association of Monmouth Academy. 





§ Stewart, Anson; Ira Chamberlain, Bangor. 
Hallowell, Dee. 8, 1480 49 


NOTICE. ~ 
ry TIE subseriber woud inform the public that he will! At a Court of Probate, held at Augusta, on the last 
keep at his farm in Hallowell the coming season, a} Monday af November, 4. D. 1840, within and for 
full blooded Berkshire Boar for the nse of sows. Ue is of the County of Kennebec. 
the stock of E. Phinney, Esq. of Lexington, Mass. ‘This | CERTAIN instrument purporting to be the last will 
Boar took the premium at Winthrop in 1839, as the best A and testamentof Danie. E. Bursank, late of Win- 
hour brought from a neighboring State. The pigs from i throp, in said Coanty, deceased. having been presented by 
him have given the best satisfaction of any that I have/ Isaac Wadsworth, the Executor therein named for Probate: 
been acquainted with—they seem to fatten easy and attain Ordered, 'Yhat the said Executor give notice to all per- 
a good size wheu young with less expense than the com: | sons interested, by causing a copy of this order to be pub- 
mon breeds. His pigs have taken first premiums at three | lished in the Maine Farmer, printed at Winthrop, in said 
Cattle Shows this fall. County, three weeks successively, that they may appear 

‘The subscriber has for sale one Boar Pig, five months | at a Probate Court to be held at Augusta, in said County 
old, sired by the above boar from a full blooded Bedford | on the last Monday of December next at ten o’ clock, in 


Winthrop, Dec. 1, 1840. 
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| generation those blessings designed by their philanthropic | 
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| “a subscriber proposes to sell his Bull eight years old. 

| He is in good cordition for a winter's work, strong, 
kind and active—will work on either side of an ox. or a- 

| one. Iiis stock is equal to that of any Bull that has been 

kept in the County. He will be sold with his mate, a large 
ox, or without, as may suit the purchaser, 

N. FOSTER. 

| Winthrop, Dec. 4, 140. 2w4s 


Buk ne. 

| Thrice Weekly Age. 

7YSUHE publishers of THE AGE propose to issuea paper 
three tines a week during the neatsession of the Leg- 

islature 

lt will contain, in addition to the report of Legislative 
Debates und proceedings, the News of the day, a synopsis 
) of Congressional proceedings, and the original matter which 
jappears in the Weesly paper. It is intended that the re- 
| ports of proceedings shali be fall and accurate, and the 
i sketches of debates as complete and perfect, as any that 
have been publis'ied at Augusta. 

The districting of the State, the preparation of the State 
valuation, the choice of U.S Senator, and the other im- 
portant daties which will devolve upon the coming Legis- 
lntore, together wih various party movements which will 
grow out of the political change of the State Government, 
will, it is believed, render frequent. information from Au- 
gusta particularly interesting, daring the approaching ses- 
| ston. 

The price of the Thrice Weekly will be One Dollar for 
the session. It will be published on such days as will best 
accomodate our subseribers on the different mail routes. 

-P ‘The price of all subscriptions must be paid in ad- 
vanee, and no order will be complied with, unless accom- 
| panied by the money. 





| 
| 
{ 
| 
} 





| Vaige MwieWeekly Journal. 
athe ANCE & DORR will resume the publication of 
| \ the Tri Weekly Joarnal daring the session of the en- 
|suing Legislature. ‘This session will be one of unusual im- 
| portance, as there is to be a Senator in Congress chosen ,— 
| a new valuation of the Stale,—a new districting for Repre- 
sentatives, — besides divers other matters of importance. As 
|there will bea new Whig Administration in the State, the 
| procee lings of the Legislature will derive importance from 
| that circumstance. In addition to a fall report of Legisia- 
| tive pre ceedings, we shall furnish our readers with a con- 
nected sketch of the doings of Congress, and the news of 


sow, the forenoon, and shew cause, if any they have, why the | the day generally. 


Sows brought froma distance, if necessary to leave 
them, will be weil kept at reasonable charge. 

‘Terms | dollar for the season. J. W. HAINS. 

Hallowell, \lith month, 23d. ; 49 





Merkshire Boar. 


be subscriber gives notice that he has purchased and 


intends keeping for the use 6f Sows the coming sea- / . ; : 
ae: pe | At 65 Belknap Street, Boston. Patients from a distance | 


on, the beautiful full blooded Berksh:re Boar, formerly 
owned and imported from Liverpool, England, by Capt 
John Lombard of Wales, and all who wish to improve 
their breeds of Swine will do well to cal! and examine this 
beautiful animal. I bave tried various breeds of Swine, 
but never before have found any but what would squeal and 
eat and then squeal, but this is perfectly contented. and as 
to eating | had rather keep him and can do it cheaper than 
I can keepa pig six weeks old, although he is two and half 
years old and very large. This Boar took the premiam at 
the last Cattle Show. JOSHUA WING. 

Winthrop, Dec. 4, 1840. swi8 

OWEN DEALY, Tailor, 

PESPECTFULLY informs his friends and customers 

& that he still continues to carry on the above business 
at his old stand in Winthrop, and from his long experience 
'n cutting, and a thorough knowledge of manufacturing, he 
flatters himself that he will bé able to give entire satisfae- 
Uon to those who may favor him with their custom. 

A few good Coat Makers wanted, to whom good wages 
will be paid. 

Also, one or more Girls wishing to learn the trade will 
find a good chance. 

i_g> Currine done at short notice, and warranted to 
fit, if made up by experienced hands, 

Winthrop, Oct. 22, 1840. 42 

N. B.—He has just received from New-York the Fall 





said instrument should not be proved, approved, and aliow- 
ed as the last-will and testament of the said deceased. 
H. W. FULLER, Judge. 
Attest: J. 8S. Turner, Register. 
Atruecopy. Attest: J. 8. Turner, Register 48 





Treatment of Spinal Distortions, Club-feet, &c 


}can be accommodated with board in the immediate neigh- | 


borhood. JOHN B. BROWN, M. D. Surgeon. 
We the subscribers approve of Dr. J. B. Brown’s plan 
of an Infirmary for the treatment of Spinal Affec ions, 
Club-Feet, and other Distortions of the haman body, and 
will aid him by our advice whenever called upon. 
Jobn C. Warren, George Hayward, Edw. Reynolds, 
_ Jno. Randall, J. Mason Warren, John Jeffries, John 


tuck, Jacob Bigelow, Enoch Uale, W. Strong, George 
Parkman, D. Humphrey Storer, George W. Otis Jr., 


George B. Doane, John Ware, George Bartlett, John 

Fiiot, J. V. C. Smith. 

The above Instiution has now been in operation over 
two years. Daring this time, a large number of Invalids 
have been admitted, who were suffering ander almost eve- 
ry kind of physical deformity, particularly curvatures of 
the Spine and Club-Feet, of all variety and degree. 

The plan of Treatment in this Infirmary is in conform- 
ity with the most enlightened principles, which, in _prac- 
tice, have been found so successful in thg modern Ortho- 
pedic Institutions of Europe. With what success it has 
been attended here, may be known by inquiring of any of | 
the above surgeons. 3m45 


rders for Premiums, 
F the Ken. Co. Ag. Society are left with the Secreta- 





¢ RTHOPEDIC’ INFIRMARY, — For the 


Homans, M. 8. Perry, W. Channing, George C. Shat- | 


pavable in advance, as heretofore, 
Our friends w the several towns in the State will confer 
a favor upon us by procuring subscribers for the 'l'ri- Weekly. 
oe eubad a 


| The price of the paper will be One Dollar for the session, 


| Machine Shop aad Iron Foundry. 





| OLMES & ROBBINS would inform the public that 


{ they continue to carry on the MACHINE MAKING 
BUSINESS as asual, at the Village in GARDINER, 
| where they will be in readiness at all times to aceommo- 


| date those who n vor them with their custom. They 
thavean TRON FOUNDRY connected with the Ma- 
chine Shop. where persons can have almost every kind of 
Casting made at short notice. Persons wishing for Mill 
work or Castings for Mills, will find it particularly to their 
ladvantage to call, as the assortment of Patterns for that 
| kind of work is very extensive and as good as can be found 
in any place w hatever. 


} , — 
Castings of various kinds kept constantly on hand—sach 


. ~ : fas Cart and Wagon Hubs of all sizes, Fire-Frames, Oven, 
Winslow Lewis, Jr., J. H. Lane, Edward UW arren,) Ash and Boiler Moutiis, ¢ 


Cart and Wagon Boxes, Gears of 
different kinds and sizes, &c. &c. 

Ail orders for Machinery or Castings executed on the 
most reasonable terms, without delay. 

Repairing done as usual. 


Gardiner, March 21, 1840. 12ly 


Cheaper than ever, at the New 
Store. 

4 yp subscriber has opened a store in Winthrop Vil- 

lage in which he offers for sale, ENGLISH, WEST 

INDIA and AMERICAN GOODS. Also, Iron and 

Steel, and pure Sperm and double refined whale OILS. 

Paints and Oil on hand. All of which he offers cheap for 


cash, and respectfully solicits a share of the public patron- 
age. J.J. MILLIKEN, 








and Winter Fashions for 1840. 


ry, Wm. Noyes, at the Maine Farmer Office. 


Nov. 23, 1840. 
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BY JAMES MONTGOMERY, 


The God of harvest praise ; 

In loud thanksgiving, raise 
Hand, heart, and voice ; 

The valleys laugh and sing, 

Forests and mountains ring, 

The plains their tribute bring, 
The streams rejoice. 


Of food for man and beast, 

Jehovah spreads a feast, 
Above, Cesena ; 

Ye herds and flocks, draw near; 

Fowls, ye are we'come here ; 

Hlis goodness crowns the year 
For all that breathe. 


Garden and orchard ground, 

Autumnal fruits have crowned ; 
The vintage glows ; 

Here plenty pours her horn, 

There the full tide of corn, 

Sway'd by the breath of morn, 
The land o'erflows. 


The wind, the rain, the sun, 

Their genial work have done ; 
Wouldst thou be fed, 

Man, to the labor bow, 

Thrush in the sickle now, 

Reap where thou once didst plow, 
God sends thee bread. 


Thy few seeds scattered wide, 
Ne hath so multiplied, 

That thou mayest find 
Christ’s miracles renewed ; 
With self- producing food, 


He feeds a multitude— 
He feeds mankind. 
The God of harvest praise ; 
Hand, hearts and voices raise. 
With sweet accord ; 
From field to garner throng, 
Bearing your sheaves along, 


And in your harvest song, 


Bless ye the Lord. 


Yea, bless his holy name, 
And your souls’ thanks proclaim 


Through all the earth ; 
To glory in your lot 
Is comely—but be not 


God's benefits forgot 
Amidst your mirth. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

INEQUALITY OF \ EALTH AND CONDI- 

TION. 

This is forcibly illustrated in England by reference 
to the adject condition of the laboring people, end to 
the incredible extravagance of the wealthy nobility 
and gentry,—and in nothing is the latter more conspic- 
uous than in matters connected, with field sporls—the 
number kept and prices given, for instance, for guns, 
horses, and dogs, and all the appointments that belong 
to the turf, the chase and other field amusements. 
While, for ihe poor mechanic, or operative as he is 
termed, fourteen hours of labour will scarcely procure 
for him-enough to sustain life, or enable him, if his 
family is large,to save it from actual starvation; a 
nobleman will keep in his stable a dozen pampered 
hunters, worth from one to 500 guineas each, for the 
mere amusement of himself and his friends. But an 
idea may be formed of the extravagant length to 
which this passion fyr field sports is indulged, by men 
of over grown fortune in England, by an account of 
the sale of hounds which appears in alate number of 
the “New-York Spirit of the Times ;” ajournal by the 
bye, which evinces more spirit and industry on the 
part of the Editor, than any sporting periodical of ei- 
ther American or Eng)ish growth. This remarkable 
sale took place in Juiy last, at Hyde-Park- corner, 
The lots sold were thirteeu in number, making 127 
hounds —They produced 6,511 guineas! or upwards 
of five hundred dollars per couple! Ut was the *Os- 
baldeston"” pack, and we may suppose that in this case 
there was something “in a name.” One lot of ten 
hounds sold to Mr. Allen for 1360 guineas! and one 
of eleven hounds to Lord Cardigan, fo upwards of 
1000 guineas! Inthe same jeurnal we find taken 
from a Dublin paper, that the Marquis of Waterford, 
a young sprig of nobility, who distinguished himself 
ia this country @ year or two since by knocking down 
watchmn and breaking lamps, has no less than ninety 
couple of fox hounds, huntsmen, and three whippers_ 
in, forty seven first rate horses, and an immense es_ 
tablishment. After all itis hard to deny that of ay 





spectacles, sublunary orsub-solary, a leetle the most 
_|exhilirating in all nature must be the sight of an Eng- 
~ | lish field of red coats and fair-tops, when Reynard 
sly, breaks cover, 








See! he skulks along, 

Sleek at the Shepard’s cost, and plump with meals 
Purloin’d. So thrive the wicked here below ! 
American Farmer. 


—j>— 
THE CHIEFTAIN’S DAUGHTER 


BY GEORGE P- MORRIS. 


—_ 


Nove Weppinc—* Now or Never ”—A slubber, 
who had been for a few weeks paying his addresses 
to a buxom young woman who kept a beef-shop, left 
his work last Monday forenoon to pay his final cour. 
ting visit when he found his Mary busy up to the el- 
bows in the washing tub. “ Now lass,” said he, “If 
thou mean having me, thou goes to be wed just now 
or never.” “ Nay,” said she, “ not just now—thou ’it 
all i’ thy mucky jcloos, un soa aml. Goa un fettle 
thee up a bit, un let me put some clean things on.” “[ 
tell thee, Mary, I noa time to lois; it’s now or never, 


Every part of the brief but glorious life of Poca- | just as thou are, un me too.” The damsel thought it 


hontas is calculated to produce a thrill of admiration, 
and to reflect the highest honor on her name. The 
most memorable event of her life is thus recorded :— 
Afier a long consultation among the Indians, the fate 
of Captain Smith, who was the leader of the first col- 
ony in Virginia, was decided. The conclave resumed 
their silent gravity—two huge stones were placed 
near the water’s edge—Smith was lashed to them, and 
his head was laid down, as a preparation for beating 
out his brains with war-clubs. Powhattan raised the 
fatal instrument, and the savage multitude, with their 
blood-stained weapons, stood near their king, silently 
waiting the prisoner’s last moment. But Smith was not 
destined thas to perish. Pocahontas, the beloved 
daughter of the king, rushed forward, fell upon her 
knees, and withtears and entreaties prayed that the 
victim might be spared. The royal savage rejected 
her suit, and commanded her to leave Smith to his 
fate. Grown frantic at the failure of her supplica- 
tions, Pocahontas threw her arms about Smith, and 
laid her head upon his, her raven hair falling around 
his neck and shoulders, declaring she would perish with 
or save him. The Indians grasped for breath, fear- 
ing that Powhattan would slay his child for taking 
such a deep interest in the fate of one he considered 
his deadliest foe. But human nature is the same ev- 
erywhere : the war-club dropped from the monarch’s 
hand—his brow relaxed—his heart softened—and, as 
he raised his brave daughter to his bosom, and kissed 
her forehead, he reversed his decree, and directed 
Smith to be setat liberty! Whether the regard of 
this glorious girl for Smith ever reached the feeling of 
love, is not known. No favor was ever expected in 
return. “ I ask nothing of Captain Smith,” said she, 
in an interview she afterwards had with him in Eng- 
land, “ :n recompense for whatever I have done, but 
the boon of living in his memory.”—Sketches of Vir- 
ginia. 
Upon the barren sand 
A single captive stood, 
Around him came, with bow and brand, 
The red men of the weod. 
Like him of old, his doom he hears, 
Rock-bound on ocean’s rim : 
The chieftain’s daughter knelt in tears, 
And breathed a prayer for him. 
Above his head in air, 
The frantic girl, in wild dispair, 
Her arms about him flung 
Then shook the warriors of the shade, 
Like leaves on aspen-limb, 
Subdued by that heroic maid 
Who breathed a prayer for him. 
‘‘ Unbind him,”’ gasped the chief, 
‘It is your king’s decree *”’ 
He kissed away her tear of grief, 
And set the captive free. 
"Tis ever thus, when, in life's storm, 
Hope's star to man grows dim, 
An angel kneels in woman's form, 
And breaths a prayer for him. 


Srircuery.—There is a variety enough to satisfy 
anybody, and there are-graduations enovgh in the| 
stitches to desemay to any capacity but a man’s,— 
There are tambour stich, satin, chain, finny, new, 
bred, ferne, and queen’s sitches; there is slabbing, 
veining, and button stitch ; seeding, reping, and open 
stitch; there is sock-seam, herring bone, long-stitch, 
and cross stitch; there is rosemary Dutch, Spanish 
stitch, and Irish stitch; there is back stitch, overcast, 
and seam stitch; hemuning, felling, and basting; ear- 
ing, grafting, and patching; there is whip stitch, 
and fisher stiteh; ther is fined drawing, gathering, 
marking, trimming, and tucking.—The Art of .Vee- 
dlework, by the Countess of Wilton. 

—— > - 

Crear way or Payine Fare.—A well-known in- 
dividual in the west of Scotland, named Jack, oecasion- 
ally came from Ajrth with the great canal passage 
boat, and generally managed to egcape passage free. 
A gentleman who knew ke had not paid any thing) 
one day, accosted him, “Well Jack, did yon pay} 
your fare to-day.” “ Deed, sir,” said Jack, “1 looked 
reun’}me, an’ T saw this ane payin’, and that ane pay- 


best to take her swain while he was‘in humor, and she 
budged off with him to the church, some few score 
yards distant—all slop and suds—her brown linen 
apron dangling about her legs, and which was 
ina fit state to roll up and club about her lover's 
ears, if he should deserve it. He was in his working 
clothes just as he Jeft his billy race. After the cere- 
mony was over, Mary returned to her washing, and 
her huibaad to his slubbing.—Leeas Mercury. 











Agricultural Notice. 
ae Adjudging Committees of the Kennebec Coun- 
ty Agricultural Society for awarding premiums on 
Crops, are requested to meet at D. CARR'S Tavern, 
in Winthrop Village, on SATURDAY the 19th day of 
December next, at 9 o'clock in the forenoon, to attend 
to the duties assigned them. Per order of the ‘Trus- 
tees. WM. NOYES, Ree. Sec’y. 
Winthrop, Nov. 25, 1840. 


Superior Ploughs for Sale. 
A NEW and extensive assortment of the celebrated 
Ploughs, manufactured by Ruggles, Nourse & Mason, 
has been received. They are cffered for sale at low prices 
and on accommodating terms. 
Persons desirous of purchasing Goop PLouaus are re- 
quested to call and examine for themselves. 


NOYES & ROBBINS 





Winthrop, Sept. 1240. 
N. B. The * Side Hill Plough’’ is kept constantly on 
hand, as above. 


Vo those afflicted with Ruptures. 
UST received by the subscriber, ‘TTHOMSON'S well 
known TRvusseEs, which obtained the premium at the 
Fair in Boston and which have gained the precedence over 
all others wherever they have been introduced. The pad 
is a spiral spring, and the Truss can be altered to accom- 
modate any rupture and make a most perfect fit on any 
size or shaped persons. Please call and examine. 
Also, Jaquith’s celebrated Trusses. 
Shakers’ Rocking do. 
Ivory Pad do. 
MARSH’S doable and single Trusses at a large dis- 
count from regular prices. For sale by 
45 SAMUEL ADAMS, Hatiowe tt, Me. 


The Maine Farmer, 
And Journal of the Useful Arts, 
1S PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY 
By NOYES & ROBBINS; 
E. HOLMES, Epiror. 

Price $2,00 a year. @2,50 will be charged if pay- 
ment is delayed beyond the year. A deduction of 25 
cents will be made to those who pay cAsH in advance— 
and a proportionable deduction to those who pay bejore 
the publication of the 26th number, at which time pay 
ment is considered due. 

Any kind of produce, not liable to be injured by frost, 
delivered to an Agent in any town in the State, will be re- 
cieved in payment, if delivered within the year. 

No paper will be discontinued until all arrearages are 
paid, except at the option of the publishers ; and wheo 
payment is madeto an Agent, two numbers more than 
have been received, should be paid for. 

When Agents make remittances it is very mportam (0 
us that they distinctly state to whom the money is to be 
credited, and at what Post Office each paper paid for 
sent, as we cannot otherwise well find the name on ou 
books. 

All letters on business mnst be free of postage, ®”¢ 
should be directed to the Pablishers at. Winthrop. €om- 
munications sent by mail should also be directed to Wa 
throp. 

—P Any person who will obtain six responsible sub- 
seribers, and act as Agent, shall recieve a copy for his set 
vices. 

1c A few short advertisements wil! be inserted at the 
following rates. All less than a square $1,00 for three 
insertions. $1,25 per square, for three insertions. (0 
tinued three weeks at one half these rates. 

Q. L. SANBORN, 22 Exchange St., Portland, 
publishing Agent for that city. 

GENERAL AGENTS. 
Mornace Warers, Augusta ; 
€. M. Lapw, Hallowell ; 
J. & J. True, Bangor. 
J. Jomfyeon, and 4B. @aswerr, Farmington. 
Jout® O'Brien, Esq., Thomaston. 

















in’, au’ I just thocht it was surely neodless for every 
body to be payin’.” 


Gersnow Arve, Bath. 
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